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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Winter can be tough on 
everyone, but for AAZK 
it’s a chance to start 


planning and building 
excitement for all of 
the great events and 
Opportunities yet to come 
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Working through the cold of winter can be a difficult task for keepers. Many have 
to bundle up to protect against the cold. Some of our animals may not be able 

to spend the normal amount of time in their outdoor habitats. And the shorter 
days mean that you may be leaving for work and arriving home afterwards in the 
dark on both ends. But that’s why it’s important to start looking forward to what 
is coming up as temperatures and activities arise later in the year! 


Spring is when blooming begins and we start thinking about the warmth to 
come. The AAZK is no different when it comes to planning for future excitement. 
March opens registration for the 2022 AAZK National Conference hosted by 
the Toronto Zoo AAZK Chapter and the Toronto Zoo so be sure to start planning 
your attendance. And while thinking about the AAZK Conference, plan to take 
part in the Chapter Challenge and support our host Chapter. May 1* brings 
two important deadlines. First, it’s the deadline to nominate your fellow 
professionals for AAZK Awards, so if you know exemplary professionals in 
categories such as enrichment, education, and conservation, please nominate 
them to receive an AAZK Award at the National Conference. May 1* is also 

the deadline to register your Bowling for Rhinos 2022 event. So start planning 
your events and send AAZK your event information to ensure that the BFR 
Conservation Partners can receive the support they deserve. 


The peak of summer for AAZK is National Zoo Keeper Week. This week is your 
chance to recognize your peers and promote the animal care profession. Be sure 
to keep your eyes peeled for more about the NZKW 2022 theme and be ready 

to roll on July 17! And while you’re thinking about your fellow keepers, consider 
supporting the International Outreach Committee’s Latin American Keeper 
Sponsorship Program in June. 


Everything usually starts to slow down in Autumn, but not for AAZK! October 
13-17 is the AAZK National Conference so join us as we’re “Putting the EH! in 
Collaboration” in Toronto. With great Professional Certificate Courses, Papers, 
Workshops, Posters, Speakers, and the opportunity to network with peers from 
all over the US and Canada, you don’t want to miss out! And the two most 
important fundraising deadlines for each year are in December as Chapters must 
submit their funds for Bowling for Rhinos and Trees for You and Me. 


Winter can be tough on everyone, but for AAZK it’s a chance to start planning 
and building excitement for all of the great events and opportunities yet to come, 
so start getting excited now because once the season turns, then there’s no 
turning back! 


Cheers, 
HF 24 f- | 
a a = ee | 


Paul 
Paul.Brandenburger@AAZK.org 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CALLING ALL CHAPTERS! 


AAZK is seeking bids to host the 51* annual AAZK National Conference in 
2026. For questions or information on how to submit a letter of interest 
contact Bethany Bingham, Director of Professional Development and 
Conference Management at Bethany.Bingham@aazk.org. 


The deadline for Chapter Bids is March 15". 
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Impacting Quarantined Animals 
in a Positive Way 


Stacy Rhody, Hospital Keeper 
Fort Wayne Children’s Zoo 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


INTRODUCTION 

Quarantine is defined as "strict isolation 
to prevent the spread of disease” 
(FWCZ, 2018). Many zoos throughout 
North America implement a quarantine 
period for their newest animal residents 
as part of their veterinary program, 

and the Fort Wayne Children’s Zoo 
(FWCZ) is one of them. Quarantine 

is an integral component of the 
preventative health care program for 
Fort Wayne’s zoo animals. The 30(+) 
days allotted for quarantine allows 


Figure 1 
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veterinary staff to thoroughly screen 
for bacterial, fungal and parasitic 
infections that could pose great risk 

to the existing animal collection. The 
animal is fully evaluated through 
physical examination, radiographs and 
other diagnostic techniques to create 
a comprehensive baseline assessment. 
Quarantine is also the time during 
which an animal acclimates to a new 
environment and new experiences 
including climate, care staff, enrichment, 
training, and even their diet wherein 


the animal’s nutritional intake is slowly 
approximated toward what is offered 

at FWCZ for that species. The animal is 
closely monitored as it faces these many 
changes. Given these benefits to having 
a quarantine protocol, there comes the 
challenge of execution. How can we 
provide the animal the most positive 
experience within its new environment? 
How can we encourage the animal to 
cooperate in its own health care so 
quickly after arriving at its new home? 
One of the answers is training. By 
utilizing both the passive and active 
desensitization methods of habituation 
and counter-conditioning combined 
with the ‘window of opportunity, great 
success has been achieved at FWCZ 

in creating a cooperative relationship 
between the animal in quarantine and 
its initial set of caretakers at our facility. 


I became FWCZ’s Hospital Keeper 

in January 2013 and have cared for 
over 105 species since taking on this 
role. Between the patients at our 
veterinary hospital and the residents 

at our quarantine facility, I have gained 
tremendous insight into behavioral 
trends of taxonomic groups. These 
experiences led to the development and 
institutional approval of four behavioral 
shaping plans between 2014 and 

2017: target, scale, veterinary chute 
(squeeze cage) and crate. An animal’s 
participation in these behaviors when 


hospitalized or quarantined was deemed 
significant to accomplishing our tasks as 
a veterinary staff. There are countless 
benefits of conditioning our animals 

to voluntarily participate in basic 
medical care and the husbandry routine, 
especially when they are faced with 
illness, injury or a novel environment. 
The benefits, however, are not limited 

to improving the animal’s welfare. 

The staff collectively celebrates in 

these training successes, too! We have 
experienced improved communication 
through sharing ideas, increased morale 
through accomplishing goals, and a big 
boost in overall motivation. 


A CURIOUS OTTER 

Training animals in the quarantine 
setting reflects the very basic definition 
of the term. Training is teaching. Our 
animal care staff teaches, and the animal 
learns. Whether we realize it or not, 
this occurs during every single human- 
animal interaction. Our animals learn 
how to adapt to the demands of their 
new environment, and their behavior 
changes based on what they experience. 
One interesting and very recent 
revelation I’ve had is that the novelty 
of the quarantine experience often 
allows the animal to behave with fewer 
inhibitions. The vet chute, or squeeze 
cage for example, may be something 
the animal has never encountered 
before. This works in our favor when 
quarantine protocol often requires 
immobilization of the animal for full 
examination and often within a few 
weeks after its arrival. 


In the spring of 2014, we received 

a male North American river otter 
(Lontra canadensis) into quarantine 
that had only been under human care 
for a short time. This otter would 
eventually receive the house name “Joe 
Kramer,” in memory ofa good friend 
and long-time donor of our zoo. After 
only five days with us, this otter was 
readily consuming our diet but not 
consistently shifting for cleaning duties. 
Regardless, I began the process of 
actively desensitizing him to our mobile 
vet chute, a Corners Limited® squeeze 


cage, to prepare for his quarantine 
exam. For the initial training session, | 
placed ground meat into the chute as a 
lure and exited the area, but remained 
in the building to supervise. Within 
the hour, Kramer removed the meat 
from the squeeze. For safety purposes 
during his quarantine tenure, this 
otter was only allowed access to the 
vet chute during staffed hours. The 
next morning, he entered the squeeze 
while left alone to again retrieve meat 
and fish. In hopes of more quickly 
increasing this otter’s comfortability, 

I attached a second squeeze cage 
end-to-end with the existing unit that 
afternoon. The goal was to provide 
him a longer, more spacious chute 
system that would encourage him to 
enter in my presence. Kramer did not 
disappoint! That afternoon, he not only 
entered the chute but consumed fish 
while inside (Figure 1). 


Sessions continued on weekdays 

with rapid progression through the 
approximations of my shaping plan. On 
day three of training, I utilized a lure 
only once and subsequently reinforced 
only after Kramer executed the desired 
behavior. Verbal and visual cues were 
introduced, followed by manipulation of 
the chute doors. At that point, I decided 
against reintroducing a lure and instead 
placed a closed food container next to 
me outside the chute. While I stood 
adjacent to the chute, I manipulated 

its door and pin closure to introduce 
Kramer to mechanical disturbance of 
the unit. He entered and exited the 
chute twice but remained inside the 
third and fourth times. Two days later, 
this otter allowed me to close the chute 
door before receiving reinforcement. 
Once inside, he backed slightly into the 
second [larger] squeeze but remained 
calm, with the front two-thirds of his 
body in the first unit. 


The day of Kramer’s quarantine 
immobilization came only four weeks 
after I started his training program. He 
responded appropriately to the cues 
that morning and did more beautifully 
than I could have ever imagined. The 


experience only reinforced my belief 
that our animals can accomplish 
anything. When provided the 
opportunity to achieve higher and faster, 
we’re often pleasantly surprised by not 
only them but ourselves. 


COMFORT ZONE 

To cultivate a cooperative relationship 
with a quarantine resident, we must 
often combine creativity with the 
knowledge of our animal’s natural 
history to establish an environment 

in which it will behave in a ‘trusting’ 
manner. One of the best examples of 
this scenario occurred when caring fora 
female red-rumped agouti (Dasyprocta 
leporina) named “Pinha.” She arrived 

at Fort Wayne on 20 October 2016, 

and though I’d never worked with this 
species before, I expected similarities 

to one that I had - the Patagonian 

mara, a type of cavy. Both are large 
rodents with the instinct to flee, and this 
became the very core of my approach to 
prepare Pinha for her quarantine exam. 
However, it wasn’t without a few missed 
steps followed by readjustment that 
finally led to our success. 


During Pinha’s quarantine tenure, we 
provided her with access to two adjacent 
indoor habitats, each featuring a dog 
igloo hide. Diet was scattered, piled, 

or placed within an enrichment device, 
while drinking water was available by 
bowl. Various forms of goal-oriented 
enrichment were offered to elicit natural 
behaviors such as grooming, foraging, 
caching and chewing. During the first 
five days following admission, I noted 
Pinha’s dietary and environmental 
preferences. These observations helped 
me determine high-value reinforcers, 
plus locations within the habitat 

where Pinha felt most comfortable. 
Additionally, our veterinary team 
decided that a standard squeeze cage 
would not be utilized for anesthetizing 
this agouti due to the risk of injuring her 
long, slender legs. Instead, the plan was 
to create an induction chamber. 


On days six and seven, I began counter- 
conditioning Pinha to a sky kennel 
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crate that could be used for both 

the quarantine exam and relocation 
upon discharge. She arrived from the 
previous zoo in a similar crate, which 
remained visible to her during the first 
five days under our care. The ‘new’ 
crate [sans door] was placed in the rear 
corner of the pen in which Pinha spent 
the most time, and two of her favorite 
foods (peanuts and banana) were 
placed at the entrance and interior of 
the crate. This agouti remained with 
access to the crate each day for between 
1.25 and 1.5 hours, while I observed via 
camera. Pinha paced between her pens, 
approached the crate multiple times, 
and finally consumed food from outside 
the crate entrance. On day eight, I 
extended access to 2.5 hours but relaxed 
the behavioral criteria by removing the 
food from inside. Pinha consumed over 
one-third of the diet placed outside the 
entrance, thus accomplishing increased 
duration of proximity to the crate. 


Days nine through eleven were used 

to begin establishment of a whistle 
bridge. Pinha was not counter- 
conditioned to the crate during that 
time, but it remained in her habitat. 
Though she responded appropriately 
during introduction of the bridge, this 
agouti exhibited a total behavioral 
breakdown that lasted 31 October 
through 2 November. Pinha avoided 
animal care staff and no longer engaged 
in training, so I consulted our Behavior 
Management Coordinator. 


Beginning 3 November, I discontinued 
using the sky kennel crate and 
habituated Pinha to a cubic induction 
box. Both doors were removed to create 
an open chute, and the box was placed 
in the pen opposite of that used for the 
crate. Pinha was immediately curious 
and explored the box freely while 
observed via camera. She exhibited no 
aversion to the unit for a total of three 
days. On 10 November, the box was 
moved to the adjacent pen - the space 
Pinha favored originally. I replaced 
the dog igloo hide with the induction 
box, so it served as her primary 


source of refuge in that pen. Grass hay 
surrounded the box and bedded its floor 
to create a makeshift den. Based on 
Pinha’s positive response throughout 
desensitization, the box remained in her 
habitat overnight. The next morning, 

I found flattened hay and urine inside. 
Perhaps we finally discovered how to 
make this agouti feel secure! 


The induction box remained in place 
around-the-clock beginning 11 
November, and Pinha was often seen 
sleeping inside. Food was frequently 
placed in and around it. Her big day 
came 22 November, when she was 
closed into the box for quarantine 
immobilization. Pinha responded 
ideally to my approach for catch-up that 
day. I isolated Pinha in the enclosure 
containing the box and hay. I entered 
her space while carrying the box door; 
she froze along the wall but did not 

flee. As I encroached, Pinha turned in 
place toward the induction box and 
froze again. She then retreated into the 
box in a trotting motion; she did not 
sprint or jump. Pinha swiftly but calmly 
entered the chamber, turned to face 

me, and remained frozen. I secured the 
box door and breathed a huge sigh of 
relief. In just one month, I had navigated 
challenges to provide this animal the 
safest experience possible. 


CONCLUSION 

Providing our animals with the most 
positive experience during quarantine 
can be challenging but also incredibly 
rewarding. When a cooperative working 
relationship between animal and human 
caretaker is fostered, both parties 

are likely to feel an improved state of 
welfare. This relationship is established 
through many aspects of husbandry, but 
training is at the forefront for the Fort 
Wayne Children’s Zoo. Taking many 
shapes, training plays to the strengths 
of our staff and to the natural history of 
our animals. It has connected our team 
with one another and with the animals 
for which we care. Training is such a 
dynamic process, particularly during 
quarantine. It is a dance between the 


keeper and the animal - an integral 

and often brief experience where trust 
is earned quickly, and much is asked 

of both. Often the trainer is the ceiling 
to the achievements our animals can 
reach. I encourage all keepers to not 
underestimate your animals, what they 
can learn, and in what timeframe they 
can learn it. Let us continue challenging 
ourselves and our animals to achieve the 
‘impossible!’ re 
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Using Generalization 
to Your Benefit 


Libby Hayes, Senior Animal Caretaker 
Oklahoma City Zoo 
Oklahoma City, OK 


All zookeepers, caretakers, trainers, 
animal care specialists, or whatever 
title you may have, start their careers 
needing to learn the basics. One of the 
most important concepts one learns 
about is animal training. Learning 

to train the animals in our care is 
incredibly important in the zoo and 
aquarium field to not only assist us in 
giving them the best husbandry and 
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medical care possible, but also to enrich 
their lives. 


Beginning lessons in training include 
learning terminology. From antecedent, 
behavior, and consequence to bridge, 
cue, and stimulus control; there is a lot 
to learn. Some of the terms get used 
every day and you forget they were 
ever something you didn’t know before, 


while others may get pushed to the back 
of your memory as they seemed too 
scientific to be used. 


Generalization is one such term, which 
to put it simply, means that when a 

cue is given, the animal will execute 

the desired behavior regardless of 

the scenario or environment they are 

in. While this may seem like another 
basic term, it isn’t always one used ona 
regular basis and not always to its full 
potential. Most people in the animal 
training field would agree that when you 


Generalization is one such 
term, which to put it simply, 
means that when a cue 

is given, the animal will 
execute the desired behavior 
regardless of the scenario or 
environment they are in. 


teach an animal a behavior, you consider 
them to understand the behavior if they 
can do it in multiple locations. From 
training a target behavior in their indoor 


CF5 Station: Dodger stationing to the first 
location he learned, a hot rock within his 
habitat.Photo by Rick Miyajima. 


CF6 Station: Dodger was able to express 
more choice in how he presents stationing, 
either to the hot rock or attached shade 
structure. Photo by Rick Miyajima. 


enclosure to their outdoor habitat to 
any other space they utilize, most of 

us would agree this is a way we use 
generalization in animal training. Other 
ways We use generalization is when 
wanting an animal to not just target 
their nose to a target, but now to target 
their hand, paw, foot, flipper or hip to a 
target as well. Generalization is used in 
training all the time, and sometimes it 
can surprise you with what a great tool 
it can be. 


The Oklahoma City Zoo has a plethora 
of felids, housing 11 different species. 
One of those individuals is a 2-year- 
old bobcat (Lynx rufus) named Dodger. 


Dodger came to OKC Zoo when he was CF7 Station (below):Dodger stations to a differently 

shaped rock outcropping in the third habitat he 
only 2 few weeks old aoa orphaned learned the behavior in. Photo by Libby Hayes. 
kitten in the wild. Since he was in the : 


presence of human care from such 

a young age, he has had an affinity 

for interaction with his caretakers 
which has proven to aid in his training 
successes. While ‘normal’ husbandry 
and medical training was the first goal 
with him, he excelled quickly and was 
picking up behaviors in record time. To 
take advantage of his eagerness to learn, 
it was decided to begin teaching him 
some more ‘fun’ behaviors to not only 
help with exercise, but also stimulate 
him mentally. 


Dodger has famously learned a jump 
behavior to showcase his natural 
abilities as bobcats can jump over 10 
feet in the air. On top of this, he has also 
learned a remote station behavior. The 
OKC Zoo’s Cat Forest habitat is unique 
in that it’s set up to allow for animals to 
easily rotate through several different 
habitats regularly. Dodger regularly 
utilizes three different habitats every 
week and each habitat is structured 
differently with various furniture, 
climbing opportunities, and overall 
physical characteristics. One of these 
habitats, referenced as CF5, hada 

jump apparatus installed for Dodger 

to demonstrate his jump behavior 

on habitat for guests to observe. This 
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habitat also has a hot rock located ina 
prime viewing location in the habitat. 
This space in the habitat was chosen to 
be his remote station where he would 
go to when cued. Dodger learned this 
behavior relatively quickly, mostly being 
held back by his trainer’s inability to 
throw precisely aimed meatballs during 
the beginning stages of training, and was 
now able to conduct both behaviors in 
CF5. 


Due to Dodger rotating through three 
habitats, the frequency to work these 
behaviors lowered and it was decided 
to attempt to teach Dodger to station 

in the other two habitats he utilized as 
well. Both of these habitats, although 
different from each other, has a hot 
rock feature similar to that of CF5 that 
were chosen to be his station location 
as well. After less than three months 

of perfecting his station in CF5, he was 
cued to do the behavior in CF6 to see 
what would happen and he went to it on 
the first cue. Nearly a month after that, 
he was cued to do the behavior in CF7, 
and although more hesitant due to the 
shape of the rock being much different, 
he partially completed the behavior and 
did it fully on the very next session. 


Dodger’s ability to generalize what 
was being asked of him was beyond 
anything that was expected. Due to the 


USING GENERALIZATION TO YOUR BENEFIT 


initial behavior being built on solid 
communication between trainer and 
animal to build a history of trust and 
understanding, Dodger knew exactly 
what was being asked of him, not only in 
a different environment, but responding 
to different stimuli in his environment. 
Each hot rock looked different, from 

size variations to location variations to 
furniture attachment differences, the 
visual representation of where he was to 
station to where all different. 


Since learning these behaviors, he has 
also spent time in a fourth habitat, one 
that is normally housed by the zoo’s 
clouded leopards. While his time in this 
space was infrequent and minimal, his 
trainer attempted to cue him to station 
in this habitat but instead of to the hot 
rock, that was low and not in a very 
eye-catching location for guests to view, 
the trainer cued him to an elevated 
horizontal concrete log that passes over 
the habitat pool. Without even thinking, 
and acting as if he had been asked it 

a dozen times before, Dodger went to 
the station and waited to be bridged to 
receive his reinforcement. If this isn’t 
using generalization to your benefit, I 
don’t know what is. {" 
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HELP WANTED 


Join the team at 
Animal Keepers’ Forum 


The Animal Keepers’ Forum is looking to 
fill the position of Coordinator for the 
Conservation Station column. Applicants 
should have a demonstrated passion for 
conservation, knowledge of AAZK-related 
conservation programs and partnerships, 
and have a desire to promote zookeeper- 
initiated conservation programs. 
Interested applicants should send a letter 
of interest and resume to Editor Shane 


Good at shane.good@aazk.org 


WE WANT TO 
HEAR YOU ROAR! 


The Animal Keepers' Forum is looking for articles 

on all things related to professional animal care. 
Encourage your co-workers, and celebrate your own 
successes related to the following topics: 


Advances in Animal Husbandry 
Sustainability and Population Management 
Conservation 

Zoo-related research 

Trends and special topics in the industry 
AAZK Chapter news 

Special column submissions related to 
training, enrichment, and animal welfare 
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We are also requesting submissions 
for cover photos. 


Go to https://aazk.org/publications/animal-keepers-forum/akf- 
submission-guidelines/ to find guidelines and additional information on 
how to submit articles and photos. Please send all articles and photos to: 
AKF EDITOR SHANE GOOD AT SHANE.GOOD@AAZK.ORG 
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47“ Annual AAZK National Conference 
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Abstract Submission Deadline: 
Authors will be notified regarding acceptance no later than June 1, 2022. 


How to Submit Your Abstract for Consideration: 


e Submitting a Paper? Follow this link to the Google Form https://bit.ly/3sNIyEO 
e Submitting a Poster? Follow this link to the Google Form https://bit.ly/3JARq5S 


You may also e-mail PDC@aazk.org for a direct link to the Google Form, or visit the conference website for 
more information at https://www.aazk2022.org/. If you do not use the Google Form application, your abstract 
will not be reviewed. 


AAZK members or non-members submitting abstracts in consideration for presentation at the 2022 AAZK 
National Conference in Toronto may submit abstracts in their preferred language, but shall also include an 
English translation to assist in the scoring process. Questions should be directed to pdc@aazk.org with 
ATTN: Paper OR Poster as part of the e-mail subject. 


Authors will be allowed 15 minutes for a presentation with five minutes of Q & A immediately following. If 
accepted, you may be scheduled to present your paper in the main ballroom, or you may be scheduled to 
present your paper during a concurrent, themed paper session which may have a more intimate setting. 


Posters will be on display throughout the Conference with a dedicated Author Session scheduled for the 
evening of October 15. Prior to the Author Session, posters will be judged on criteria such as adherence to 
the conference theme, innovation, and poster layout and organization. Certificates will be awarded to the 
top three highest scoring posters during the Conference Awards Ceremony immediately following the Poster 
Author Session. 


TRAINING TALES 


Training 1.0 Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo for Voluntary 
Intranasal Sedation 


Christina Maillard, Animal Keeper 
Marycarol Sugar, Animal Keeper 
San Francisco Zoo 

San Francisco, California 


Cici , a 46-year-old Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo (Cacatua 
galerita), arrived at the San 
Francisco Zoo’s Children’s Zoo 
in 1976, donated by a private 
owner. Cici participated in 

a parrot encounter program 
for approximately 30 years. 
Cici currently continues his 
role as an ambassador animal, 
while his training has evolved 
to meet current choice and 
control welfare standards as 
outlined by the Association of 
Zoos & Aquariums (AZA). Cici 
is trained to step onto a mobile 
perch on cue, enter and exit a 
crate, step onto a scale, allow 
voluntary nail and wing trims, 
touch and follow a target, and 
station. 
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In 1993, Cici was diagnosed with an 
idiopathic epilepsy. Seizures happen where he can spend time during the day. 
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infrequently, though they appear to 
be triggered when he is startled or 
stressed. As the seizures are rare, 

he is not receiving any medication 

to treat them at this time. During 
Cici’s first 30 years residing at the 
San Francisco Zoo, he was managed 
using generally accepted parrot 
management techniques; for example, 
he was towel-restrained to facilitate 
routine management procedures like 
nail and wing trims. Cici occasionally 
experienced a seizure after a restraint 
procedure. As a result, Cici’s training 
began to develop into a voluntary 
management system, allowing Cici to 
choose to actively participate in his 
own care. 


In early 2018, Cici was due for a routine 
health exam (including radiographs and 


Cici’s training began to 
develop into a voluntary 
management system, allowing 
Cici to choose to actively 
participate in his own care. 


blood work), as well as a re-check of a 
previously noted mass on his abdomen. 
Due in part to Cici’s seizure disorder, 
anesthetizing this bird was considered 

a high-risk procedure. The Children’s 
Zoo Curator and veterinarians presented 
animal keepers with a challenge: train 
Cici to allow for a voluntary sedation via 
intranasal administration of midazolam 
and butorphanol. The intranasal 
administration of the induction drug 
would avoid the need to restrain Cici for 
an injection. Intranasal administration 
is a noninvasive alternative to 
intramuscular (IM), and has been shown 
to bea safe and effective technique to 
rapidly induce sedation in pet birds 
(Mans, 2014). The goal was to enable 

a smoother procedure that minimized 
distress and risk of a potential seizure. 


Keeper staff developed a training 

plan that began with changing Cici’s 
emotional response to the presence of a 
towel. It was difficult initially to identify 
many high value food reinforcers for 
Cici, but keepers worked to establish 

a diverse positive reinforcement 
hierarchy. Human attention is a high 


oe, 


: 


Figure 3: Cici completely wrapped in the loose towel. 


value reinforcer for Cici, including 
tactile interaction and games with his 
primary keepers. Staff conditioned 

a positive emotional response to the 
towel presented within his view. He 
was reinforced for remaining in position 
on a table while the towel was picked 
up and put down, moved closer to him, 
and eventually draped over him. The 
towel conditioning would allow staff to 
train a voluntary, passive restraint. This 
was key to being able to fully insert two 
syringe tips into the bird’s small nares. 
The towel and passive restraint were 
important safety measures to prevent 
Cici from falling once the sedatives 
began to take effect. It allowed staff 

to cover him with the towel without 
actual restraint, while permitting staff to 
maintain hands on the towel and bird at 
all times. 


Over approximately two months, 

using desensitization techniques, 
favored reinforcement, and successive 
approximations throughout each phase, 
keepers achieved significant progress in 
positively altering Cici’s association with 
the towel. 
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e After conditioning Cici to the 
towel’s presence, keepers were 
able to place the towel on the table 
with Cici, allowing opportunities 
to investigate it. The towel was 
positioned adjacent to other 
enrichment near his cage, enabling 
him to choose whether he wanted 
to investigate it. 


e Keepers began to pick up and 
hold the towel near Cici; when his 
behavior indicated discomfort, 
keepers used a favorite game to 
condition a positive emotional 
response as they held the towel. 
Cici’s towel association transitioned 
from “negative” (hand-grabbing 
and restraint) to positive when the 
towel was associated with valued 
keeper interaction. 


e The next step was to encourage Cici 
to approach the towel voluntarily. 
After reinforcing his choice to 
approach the towel over several 
sessions and Cici demonstrated 
a willing response with minimal 
latency or hesitation, keepers then 
slowly began to desensitize him 
to being approached with and 
touched by the towel. We met our 
goal of Cici allowing us to drape 
the towel completely over his back, 
while reinforcing him for calmly 
remaining in position. 


With consistent training, Keepers 
achieved the initial goals of Cici 
becoming comfortable with use of the 
towel. Keepers were successful using 
various rewards from Cici’s hierarchy 
of reinforcement, including seeds, his 
favorite mirror, and tactile interaction 
with the trainer. 


Once Cici was comfortable with towel 
contact, keepers began desensitizing 
Cici to the two syringes that would 
ultimately need to be inserted into his 
nares using a similar process to the 
towel training: 


e Keepers left syringes in various 
locations within Cici’s line of sight, 
which were gradually moved 
closer to Cici’s training table and 
eventually onto the table adjacent 
to his preferred enrichment items. 
This permitted Cici to investigate the 
syringes when he was interested. 
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e Keepers held the syringes 
while performing other routine 
husbandry and training exercises 
nearby. Cici was systematically 
reinforced for remaining calm 
and in position on the table while 
trainers held the syringes over his 
head. Keepers first conditioned Cici 
to allowing staff to touch his head 
with the syringes, followed by his 
beak, and ultimately his nares. 


Our research into the intranasal 
process described some limitations of 
intranasal administration, including: 
incomplete drug delivery (e.g., sneezing 
during administration), physiologically 
narrowed nostrils (e.g. cockatoos), 

or upper respiratory disease (e.g. 
blocked or stenotic nostrils) (Mans, 


2014). During syringe desensitization, 
we discovered that even the smallest 
syringe could not be fully inserted into 
his nares to accurately dispense the 
medication. We switched to a 20-gauge 
IV catheter on a 1.0 ml tuberculin 
syringe with the tip cut down to 
approximately %4” in length. Using the 
newly modified syringes, desensitization 
steps progressed further: 


e Cici allowed keepers to touch his 
nares with the syringe tips fora 
duration of several seconds; 


e Keepers were able to insert a 
syringe into one of his nares while 
holding a second syringe nearby; 


e Both syringes could be inserted 
simultaneously for a duration of 


ne 
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Figure 6: One keeper training to insert the syringes 
into Cici’s nares while the other keeper maintains 
light pressure on the birds’s back. If Cici moves his 
head, the syringes and towel are removed and the 
training resets. 


several seconds. This portion of the 
training process involved refining 
the fine motor skills of the human 
trainer; Cici’s nares are extremely 
small and prove challenging for a 
trainer to accurately and smoothly 
insert two very small syringe tips 
at the exact same time. It was a 
process that required precision and 
practice. 


e Plungers on both syringes could be 
depressed, dispensing air into the 
nares; 


e “Moisture” was introduced via 
wetting the syringe tips with water 
before insertion. 


The decision was made to complete 

and strengthen the behavior and not 
dispense any actual liquid into his nares. 
Only on the day of the actual anesthesia 
would the syringes dispense liquid. At 
this stage, Cici was conditioned and 
reinforced to the presence of a second 
keeper present during training. Once 
Cici appeared comfortable, the towel 
behavior was passed on to the second 
keeper without any issues. The presence 
of two keepers allowed one to position 
the bird, drape the towel over him, and 
start adding minimal pressure to the 
back of the bird’s head and neck, working 
through the first approximations in the 
training for voluntary, passive restraint. 
After several months working on the 
passive restraint, the syringes were 
added into the two-person training 
picture. The same approximations were 
followed for syringe training with two 
people present. 


Figure 7: Simultaneous insertion of catheter tipped syringes into both nares. 
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Keepers tried several different 
antecedent arrangements with Cici. 

Cici was much more comfortable and 
focused when both trainers were 
present for the entire session. This 
appeared to also be true when he could 
exercise control over the session by 
indicating his choice to participate 
when the table, towel and syringes were 


visible. To allow Cici visual access to his 
trainers, the towel was draped over his 
body from the neck down, keeping his 
head free. The final step of the behavior 
would be to have Cici voluntarily step up 
and transfer to a crate, where the effects 
of the drugs could safely take effect. 


Cici made great progress practicing 
the whole suite of behaviors, from 
voluntary approach to the towel through 
to allowing the full insertion of two 
syringes into his nares, with enough 
duration to dispense 0.25mls of liquid 
into the nares simultaneously. As 
Cici’s mirror held the highest reward 
value and he required fasting prior 
to the anesthesia, the mirror was an 
excellent choice of reinforcer. In May 
of 2019, after about nine months of 
training, the anesthesia was scheduled. 
Veterinarians delivered the medicated 
syringes to keepers and remained 
out of sight. Keepers approached Cici 
following the fully-trained process, and 
Cici allowed the medication to be fully 
dispensed simultaneously into both 
nares. Light contact was maintained 
to ensure Cici stayed safely in position 
and the veterinarians were notified 
that administration of the drugs 
was successful. The towel was 
removed, Cici was crated 
without incident and then 
transported to the hospital 
for his procedure. 


Cici was soon recumbent 
and reached the stage 
where the veterinarian 
considered ita 
working depth 
of anesthesia, 
which was 
managed 
using a 
standard 
protocol 


with oxygen and isofluorine. The 
physical exam was completed 
successfully. Reversal drug Flumazenil 
was administered, half intranasally and 
half via IM injection. Cici did require a 
second dose, which is often reported as 
necessary with cockatoos (Mans, 2014). 
Cici recovered fully from the anesthesia, 
and the physical exam concluded that he 
was in good health. 


The following day, keepers successfully 
completed the training process again 
with empty syringes, demonstrating 
that no trust was lost with Cici. 
Reward-based training and Cici’s 

strong reinforcement history with 

the keepers made this anesthesia 

a success and provided a new tool 

for Cici’s management. Keepers are 
currently maintaining these behaviors 
and teaching them to additional staff. 
Toweling and passive voluntary restraint 
are useful for many medical behaviors 
with parrots, and syringe training can be 
generalized into other behaviors, such 
as administration of eye drops or liquid 
oral medications. Most importantly, this 
training empowered Cici. Keepers gave 
Cici choice and control and enabled him 
to be an active participant in his own 
health care! (")\ 
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Training Tales Comments by Jay Pratte 


This is such an interesting Tale for me to review. I had never come across intranasal 
induction as an option for parrot species before, and this paper opened up a whole 
new branch of training goals! It just goes to show that no matter how long we have 
been around (and it has been a while for me now...) we should still be learning 
something new every day. 


The Tale is pretty straightforward, so I'll just add a few personal observations that 
stand out when I read this: 


e INTRANASAL! Amazing!!! 


e The discussion on changing Cici’s emotional response is 
very important. It IS possible to overcome learned aversive 
associations to antecedents, stimuli, people... Any trainer that has 
worked to improve a fearful association whenever a vet shows 
up to the building understands this. Altering how a subject feels 
about something is an inherent Classical Conditioning paradigm, 
which we can use rewards and operant learning to achieve. 
Affective state is a recognized facet of animal welfare. 


e Leaving Cici’s head exposed so he could see what was 
happening was an excellent decision. Most animals are 
more relaxed and willing to participate in complex medical 
and husbandry training sessions when they can see what is 
going on, and are receiving regular communication from the 
trainer(s). 


e My favorite part of the Tale itself was in the acknowledgement. 
If you missed it, this line is EVERYTHING: “Thank you to the San 
Francisco Zoo hospital staff, in particular, Dr Sean Brady and Dr. Adrian 
Mutlow, who gave us time to work through the training plan and 
allowed us to try something new.” Working closely with a veterinary 
team to reach medical goals is a two-way street. As we demonstrate 4 
that we can actually train the animals to participate, the vet staff ~ 
are often able to be more flexible in scheduling procedures 
and exams. This synergy benefits everyone, especially the 
animals. 


The authors had originally included a significant amount 
of detail in this Tale, which had to be condensed to fit for 
printing. If you have further questions or would like more 
of these details, reach out to the team at San Francisco. 
Thank you for the excellent submission to Training Tales! 
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Raise More for 
Rhinos this Year! 


Bowling for Rhinos is near and dear to my heart. 
It was the first professional fundraising event that 
I chaired, which then gave me the confidence to 
move into planning fundraising events as a career. 
I chaired Bowling for Rhinos twice for the Greater 
Houston AAZK Chapter and worked as a fundraising 
professional for the Houston Zoo for eight years. 

I recently joined the national Bowling For Rhinos 
team with the hope of using my experience to 
assist AAZK Chapters across the country in raising 
more funds for rhino conservation. Read on for 
fundraising tips that I hope will help your AAZK 
Chapter with their BFR event this year. 
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May 1 is the deadline to register your AAZK Chapter to hold a 
Bowling for Rhinos event in 2022. Visit aazk.org/bowling-for- 
rhinos/ and scroll to the 2022 Event Registration Form link. Keep 
in mind that your event doesn’t have to be a bowling event. There 
are many Chapters which host alternate events such as a Running 
for Rhinos 5K, a Winos for Rhinos wine tasting, a painting or bingo 
night. The possibilities are endless! 


To get started, combine all contact lists from every year that your 
Chapter has held an event. Even though someone wasn’t able to 
give last year, they may be thrilled to participate this year. If this is 
your first time hosting an event, then reach out to everyone that 
has expressed interest in your AAZK Chapter and consider inviting 
your coworkers at your zoo or aquarium. 


Customize your e-mails when you reach out to ask people to 
support your event. This can be overwhelming if you have a large 
list of contacts, so in that case, start with those that participated 
in your event last year. If you are reaching out to someone that 
sponsored a bowling lane last year for $1,000, make sure you 
address them by name, rather than saying ‘dear supporter’ 
and ask them specifically to sponsor another $1,000 
bowling lane. If you are reaching out to someone 
that donated $25 last year, address them by name 
and mention how much you appreciated their 
gift last year, and ask them for $50 this year. You 
are much more likely to get what you ask for if 
you ask for a specific dollar amount rather than 
letting the donor choose their own gift amount. 


You are much more likely to get what 
you ask for if you ask for a specific dollar 
amount rather than letting the donor choose 
their own gift amount. 


American Association of Zoo Keepers, Inc. 
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- Register at https://aazk.org/bowling-for-rhinos/ 
by May 1st to be considered for prize trip drawings 


| hope these tips help to get you started and that you have your 
best year of raising funds for rhinos yet! Reach out to the BFR 
committee at BFR@aazk.org if you would like to discuss ideas, 
we are here to help you! | wish you all the best of luck with your 
events this year and let’s go save those rhinos! 


Consider adding a silent auction to your event if you don’t already 
have one. You can ask for animal related items from your donor 
list or, especially if you work at a zoo, you can include animal art or 
paintings (make sure to receive permission from your zoo before 
doing so!). A silent auction can also be held virtually if you aren’t 


having an in-person event. 
Brittany Mead 


Make sure to thank your donors with a personalized e-mail when Bowling for Rhinos Team - Event Coordinator 


their gift comes in, don’t just wait to thank them after the event is 
over. The best way to ensure that you will receive further support 
from a donor is to thank them early and thank them often. 
Acknowledge them again after the event when you let them know 
how much your event raised. Thank them once more when you 
reach out to them next year to participate again! For help with 
your appreciation letters, a template will be included in the BFR 
event kit you will receive after registering. 
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LET'S BE 
Grants FRIENDS! 


Committee 
U pd ate TWITTER.COM/AAZKINC 


Katie Schachtsick FACEBOOK.COM/AAZKINC 
Grants Committee Vice Chair 


This year, the AAZK Grants 
Committee will not be offering the 
Research Grant or the Conservation, 
Preservation, and Restoration Grant. 
In recent years these grants have 
had few applicants, so we have 
decided to begin offering them every 
other year. In the years when the 
CPR and Research Grants are not 
offered, we will be able to reallocate 
the money typically set aside for 
them to our other, more competitive 
grants. Additionally, it will give the 
Grants Committee an opportunity to 
focus on developing our upcoming 
Student Diversity Grant. 


The Professional Member 
Conference Grant, Affiliate 
Member Conference Grant, and 
Professional Development Grant 
are still available and open to 
applicants until March 1. 
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